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SOME CUSTOMS OF THE AETAS OF THE BALER AREA, 
PHILIPPINES 


DamMIAN AMAZONA 
Baler, Quezon, P. I. 


Location and Language.—The present account concerns the 
people whom the Spaniards called Negritos,? scattered in the low 
mountains lying westerly inland from Baler, Quezon. Those 
known as Aetas are in the localities named Ditailen, Diteke, 
Dimanibong, Diabubu, Kalisetan and Dibalo in the northwestern 
and southeastern parts of the area; whereas those known as 
Balugas or Dumagats are in Dibut, Dibayabay, Dingalen and 
Umaray, in the southwestern section. The beliefs and traditions 
are similar among all of these groups, but there is a dialectical 
difference in the language spoken at Dingalen and Umaray, as 
compared with that spoken among the other groups. The present 
account concerns the Aetas specifically. The Aeta language is 
similar to the Pangasinanese, and is related to Tagalog.” 


1The Negritos are not “little blacks.” These well-proportioned pygmy 
negroids have dark brown skins and eyes, while their kinky hair has a 
reddish glint. 

2“Most of the grammar and words have been identified as being archaic 
Tagalog. However, all scholars find a few unidentified words which may be 
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22 PRIMITIVE MAN 


Manner of Life—The Aetas or Negritos live in small bands, 
the average size being that of about ten families, or a total of 
fifty individuals. These families are usually related through a 
common ancestor, and never more than two unrelated family 
groups form a band. Though members of one band may recog- 
* nize that those of another band are of the same race as them- 
selves, they do not like to live close to any other band even 
though they may actually have relatives belonging thereto. Each 
band respects the other’s territory. Nor do these bands like to 
live with Christians or even ear them. Sometimes some cause, 
such as scarcity of food, makes the group break up for a time. 
Thus they were easy prey for the headhunting Ilongots. In gen- 
eral, the Aetas are not inclined to headhunting and have no par- 
ticular weapons for killing human beings. Those living in the 
northwestern part of Baler, to protect themselves against the 
Ilongots, have weapons such as the sianetan and bagsek (small 
arrows made of bamboo, and bows fashioned from the body of 
a palm tree). The Baluga, living on the seashore in the north- 
eastern parts of Baler, are headhunters and killers. They must 
needs also protect their children from Filipinos who kidnap them 
for slaves. During the Spanish regime, the Aetas frequently 
gave refuge to Filipinos fleeing from the government and pro- 
tected them by refusing, even under punishment, to disclose their 
whereabouts. 

There is a strong sense of band loyalty among the Aetas. 
Respect for elders is paramount. The oldest males are the 
leaders who regulate the activities of the band, making the de- 
cision as to when and where to hunt, or to open, clear, and plant 
their fields, and so on. Duties and privileges are determined by 
the age of each person. The band members love and help one 
another. The family who has no food will be given some with- 


of the primitive dialect.” Personal communication, Dec. 5, 1948, to John 
M. Cooper from Laurence L. Wilson of Baguio, who encouraged Mr. 
Amazona to record the language and customs of the Aetas. Although 
Mr. Amazona is himself a Tagalog, he was reared among the Aetas and 
can speak fluently with them. [Editor.} 
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out charge. If anyone is sick, everyone will seek the amulets 
and medicinal herbs: to cure him. When an individual is ready 
to open or to clean his planting field, his relatives and band 
fellows will help him voluntarily until the task is finished. Also 
if one asks for the possession of another, it is given to him. 
Even children are sometimes thus adopted. 

The primitive Aetas had no permanent houses or buildings. 
They believe that if they constructed houses of strong materials, 
they would be violating the instructions and orders of their 
ancestors. Before the Great. Flood the Creator God used to come 
down and talk. But now his representative, who talks with him 
and who has left the people these instructions, is called Matusa- 
lem.* Human beings should not have houses or possess property 
because these are worthless in the sight of God and they cannot 
be carried to the sky. They imitate the life of their gods, and 
so live only in crude lean-to huts. Likewise they do not culti- 
vate in the dense forest, which they consider to be the plantation 
and garden of the Creator. Their household utensils are made 
of gourds, coconut shells, and bamboo joints. The Aetas have 
some chickens and dogs, but not as pets. 

For their gardens, they clear the second growth at the edge of 
the dense forest where they could sow upland rice, and plant 
squash, sugarcane, kasava, camote, gabi, and all the other root 
plants, using a sharpened stick. This planting field is called an 
oma. After harvesting twice, once in the dry and once in the 
rainy season, they abandon the clearing and find another place. 
In fact, if the garden should not be on a river, they do not 
remain at the oma, but choose to build their shelters of light 
materials on the leech-free bank or shore, and visit the oma only 
occasionally, in order to pick the vegetables. Actually, they also 
readily abandon the oma if one of the harvests is not good. 
Again, if someone dies, then the body is soon bathed, dressed, 
put in a mat, and with much wailing it is buried in the garden. 

3 In the present account one can note the interesting blend of Christian, 


tribal pagan, and presumably aboriginal Aeta, beliefs and practices. [Edi- 
tor.]} 
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An offering of food is put on the grave and, after nine days, the 
whole group moves off. 

The greater occupational emphasis seems to be on hunting, 
fishing, and gathering sikag (a root), or most anything that is 
edible, rather than on cultivation. They can easily maintain 
themselves by this means; so it has become customary to ex- 
change the surplus wild food for cultivated foods and clothing, 
with their Tagalog friends, saop. For instance, the old men, the 
women and children fish, using small traps, bow and arrows or 
throw nets, while the able-bodied males, both married and single, 
hunt deer, wild pigs, birds, and bees, every day for a couple of 
weeks. Their dogs drive the deer and pigs into big nets. They 
use spears, bows and arrows. They prepare the game by remov- 
ing the heads and the intestines, and cleaning the flesh. Part of 
the fish and lungs are roasted. Then the food, both raw and 
cooked, is taken by the boys and girls to their Tagalog friends. 
The cooked material, luto, is offered first, then the raw fish and 
meat, and in exchange they receive rice, palay, salt, tobacco, 
bolos, steel for arrow heads, pottery, and cloth. When the chil- 
dren return with sufficient stuff, the old men would talk with the 
others, and suggest the direction that all should travel where 
deer, wild pig, wild fowl, and forest products,—bees’ honey and 
wax, rattan, and gum,—could be obtained. They would then 
stay away for another few weeks until they would again have 
sufficient dried meat and fish to exchange. 

Occasionally they might accept the invitation of their Tagalog 
friends to work for them and cultivate their farms. They then 
would be paid each evening with the same kinds of goods for 
which they might have traded. Since, however, they are not 
steady workers and do not come regularly, and go off whenever 
they please, the employers often become disgusted and the ar- 
rangement is never very satisfactory. The Aetas are not accus- 
tomed to work hard in the sun and to sweat. 

Nevertheless, when unmolested, they are perfectly willing to 
exert themselves at games. Wrestling, swimming, throwing stones 
along the river shores, practicing archery, diving to catch fish 
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with their naked hands, running, and climbing trees or vines, are 
sports at which every male is proficient. They are also fond of 
music and dancing and chew betel nut incessantly. 

The Aetas are not very industrious and when the rainy season 
comes, the men even dislike to move from their shelters and most 
of them lie down the whole day near the flaming fire. They 
have no feeling of compunction that their offspring will be left 
without property; they have very little except the few imple- 
ments needed in their daily life, such as sondang (bolos), panakol 
(axes), baa (bow) and pana (arrows), and pingkian (firesticks) 
by which fire is made. A man must take good care of these 
latter, especially in the rainy season when he must keep them 
dry by wrapping them in palm leaves, though the man himself 
may be very wet. Incidentally, that may be the only bath he 
gets. 

Aeta tradition says that before the Great Flood the people 
lived near the seashore without clothing. Now, the clothing worn 
by males is a breechcloth consisting of a long piece of black or 
red cloth. Married women wear a long wide piece of red or 
black cloth which covers the breasts and extends down to the 
knees. The unmarried women have their breasts exposed, but 
are covered from below the breasts to the knees. Girls at the 
age of about ten assume this latter kind of dress and boys at 
about the same age don the breechclout such as the men wear. 
Their ornaments are bamboo combs, beads, woven copper wire 
with bits of glass, ete. They adorn their bodies with scar pat- 
terns and paint, and file their teeth to points. 

As to religion, the Aetas believe in the great Creator who rules 
the earth through: (1) the Tigbalang, who gives life and directs 
activity; (2) the Luweve, who direct production and growth; 
(3) the Amas, who moves to pity and love, unity and peace; 
(4) the Bulislis, the goddesses of happiness and beauty; (5) the 
Binangenan, the spirits who bring danger, sickness and death as 
punishment. Their home is the baliti tree. Usually all these 
gods and many spirits are invisible; but they appear on occasion, 
and the Binafigenan appear in animal form. The one who sees 
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the latter will sicken and die. He who wishes to pray to a god 
for help, takes a bath and then, in the late afternoon, picks up 
his farming, or hunting implements and, carrying a fire brand, 
goes out alone. There he starts up a fire, places on it some 
masigan gum, and kneeling in the fragrant smoke, makes his 
petition, at the same time holding up his implements to be 
blessed. 

Naming Customs.—When a child is about seven years old, it is 
time for him to be named. His family first makes sure that they 
have found a house of their gods. They believe that every large 
baliti tree having a big hole in the trunk in which bats or bees 
are living is a house of their gods. The bats and bees, accord- 
ing to their belief, are the guards of these gods. They are sure 
the gods are in residence if the space under the wide, spreading 
roots of the tree is clean. Having discovered such a tree, the 
parents of the child to be named invite companions to hunt, 
and to fish, and to gather edible fruits and roots, in order to 
prepare for the celebration. 

The procedure is along the following lines. The head of the 
family will say: “Now, I have seen the house of our god, Luwe.” 
A man who overhears him will ask: “When did you see it?” 
The father will reply: “I saw it yesterday.” The man will ask: 
“How did you happen to see it?” The father replies: “Because I 
hunted very early to the west.” And on being asked for more 
specific location, the father replies, “There, above the third slope 
of Dimanangla mountain.” The man continues his questions: 
“What do you want now that you have seen the house of our 
god Luwe?” The father answers: “Oh, I want now that my son 
(or daughter, as the case may be) be given his name.” So the 
man asks: “How old is your son?” The father replies: ““He has 
seven years.” 

Another man will then suggest: “If so, let us go hunt to the 
west.” The father tells them that is what he wants, and the 
others ask when they should start. The father will reply: “On 
one morning. Not tomorrow—I will first look for our supplies.” 
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One of the other men will remark: “There are many who have 
sons or daughters to be given names.” 

After they have prepared supplies sufficient for the celebra- 
tion, the father speaks personally with the oldest man of the 
group. This oldest man will ask: ‘Where do we give the name 
to your son?” The father, pointing to the west, says: “There to 
the west, uncle.” When the oldest enquires why to the west, the 
father replies: “Because there I saw the house of our god Luwe.” 
So the oldest asks: “When do you want us to start?” And the 
father tells him: “Tomorrow morning, uncle.” The oldest agrees 
and the father leaves him. 

Then the father, while walking around, calls out, announcing 
to the group the celebration of the naming: “Tomorrow, all of 
us, let us go to the west to give the name to my son. Whoever 
has children who still have no names, they should go to the west 
so that their names may be given.” 

The people of the group prepare supplies for their stay to the 
west while the oldest among them will be naming the children. 
The Aetas do not like their children to be named earlier than 
the age of seven because they believe that prior to that time 
children would not understand the words of their ancestors which 
will be said by the elders, nor especially the teaching as to the 
Creator. Up to the time they are named, a boy is called simply 
laay, and a girl, bais. 

All of the members of the group go to the celebration except 
some of the families who have no children to be named at this 
time. On arriving at the designated spot, they make huts in 
which to live temporarily during the celebration. The oldest 
man orders in a loud voice: “My sons, hear my words to you. 
This place is too dangerous to sleep very well. Let us be afraid 
tonight; all of us should not sleep at the same time lest we lose 
our lives. Close by are many Ilongots. You know that the 
Ilongots have a great desire to kill us. You young men, every 
one of you must listen for the walking of the Ilongots and look 
for their appearance. When one of you is sleepy, another must 
relieve him.” 
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The young men pay attention and do as ordered so that the 
others can rest well. In the morning the parents of the children 
to be named prepare breakfast and clean the ceremonial place. 
After all have eaten, the oldest man calls the two next oldest 
men of the group: “Come now, we will go to the house of our 
god.” One elder says: “Yes, go ahead.” The other adds: “We 
shall follow you.” Then the oldest says: “Let us all go. Don’t 
forget the water.” The parents reply in unison: “Yes, uncle, we 
all go.” 

When they reach the place of celebration, the elders kneel 
facing west toward the baliti tree and pray, the oldest first and 
the others after him: Apo, mafigated ami diyayay ti igadden ni 
an-ana ni uldini a gimagawe mo a mabilay tisi tape a uman 
diami. Albiyan mo ami, Apo, a atdan ti bilay a mapiya. AIl- 
biyan mo man nin ti la-laay anggan bab-bais a satdan mi ti 
gadden do. Atdan mo man sid ti malaaw a bilay a uman diami. 
Atdan mo sep sid ti pambilay de a mapiya da siami a Alta 
pumepiya ti bilay mi tist ginagawe mo a tape. Ii dla, Apo. 
“God, we shall give now the names of the children of the men 
you made to live here on the earth, like us. Pity us, God, 
and give us good living. Pity also the young males and females 
who are to be given their names. Give them also long lives even 
as we have. Give them also good living so that we, Aetas, may 
be well to live here on earth you created. This is all, God.” 

After the prayer is finished, the parents and the children who 
will be given names come forward, the children being placed near 
the big baliti tree, the house of Luwe. The oldest, with an elder 
on each side, stands at the west side of the tree and says: “Come 
first that boy or girl whose father found the house of our god, 
and stand there under the tree. Give me also the cup that con- 
tains water.”* When the child is standing under the tree, the 
oldest man throws the water to the tree over the head of the 
boy or girl and says: “Now your name is Dandan (or whatever 
proper name is given), not laay. Obey all that your father and 


4The word for cup is wiget and refers to the big shell of the coconut 
used as a drinking cup. 
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mother wish. Help them to look for the necessities of your lives. 
Do you do it?” The child answers: “Yes, grandfather.” Then 
the oldest says: “The elder who is at my right hand will speak 
to you. Hear him very well.” 

The elder thus indicated says: “Now you have your name. 
We don’t give you your name; but it is given to you by our god 
Luwe who has this house; so you should keep your name. We 
are only companions in giving this name to you. Do you know 
it?” The boy replies: “Yes, grandfather.” The elder then con- 
tinues: “We have God who created the earth which is above 
(indicating the sky); but here on this earth we have god Luwe 
-who gives us our food and strength. God Tigbalang gives us 
our lives and activities. God Amas gives us pity and love. 
Goddess Bulislis gives us beauty and joy. God Binafgenan 
gives us danger, sickness, and death, so don’t be bad, you or the 
others. This is all I have to say.” 

Then the other elder speaks as follows: “You know that we 
have a God above. We have also gods on earth here. All that 
you do, both good and bad, they know; don’t be bad so that they 
will not be angry with you, they our gods, who are above and 
on the earth. All men and women born ahead of us on the earth 
you must respect and honor them, so that they shall know that 
you are a good boy. Obey them, what they want, though they 
are not your relatives, because this custom was left to us by the 
dead. This was also left to us by our gods here on the earth; 
so keep it well. This is all I say to you.” 

Should there be many children to be given names the oldest 
man will order: “While we are giving names to your sons and 
daughters, all married men and women who have no little chil- 
dren must go to fish, so that we may have ‘viands.’* This giv- 
ing of names is a very lengthy action and probably we will stay 
here for about two days.” Thus the ceremony continues until 
all the children are named. 

Marriage Customs.—When the head of a family observes that 


5A “viand” is anything that may be eaten with rice or camotes to give 
them flavor. 
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his son desires a certain girl as wife, he plants plenty of sugar- 
cane in his kiangin (partly cleared land) from which he will 
make a big supply of basi (wine) and kilang (a sweet preserve 
drink) in readiness for the engagement and marriage ceremonies. 

The lad must, however, first win the girl. He must bring such 
gifts as her father requests—acceptable gifts being clothing, 
food, household utensils, and other necessities. Then for at least 
a year the lad must serve the girl’s father just as though he were 
his son. He works in the kiangin, gathers roots and other foods 
in the forest, goes hunting and fishing. He also helps the girl 
with her work and accompanies her on her trading trips to the 
village where she exchanges dried meat and fish and such other 
forest products as beeswax, honey and rattan, for salt, tobacco, 
cloth, and so on. 

After serving a year or so, if the girl’s father is satisfied with 
the lad, he will say: “You call your father to come tomorrow 
afternoon for a conference in order to verify your love for us.” 
So the lad returns unexpectedly to his home and tells his father: 
“Father, go to where I love and talk of my love to them, if it 
is true.” Thereupon the father calls all of the men in his group 
to go hunting in order to obtain food for the family of his son’s 
sweetheart. The lad goes with the hunting party and, when they 
have obtained enough meat, all go to the girl’s home and cook 
the food which they have brought. 

While the food is cooking, the lad’s father talks with the girl’s 
parents and they set the day for the wedding ceremony. After- 
ward, everyone eats, the lad’s family eating last. Then there is 
conversation and drinking of basi and kilang. 

There follows a period of time during which the lad’s family 
is busy preparing for the marriage feast. The men go hunting 
for deer and pigs, as well as fishing, to obtain supplies which 
they will season and dry. Some go to their saop to request gifts 
of palay, salt, tobacco, and clothes, in preparation for the cere- 
mony. Finally all is ready. 

On the appointed day practically everyone in the lad’s group 
repairs to the girl’s home, except the old men and women who 
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remain to take care of the babies. The lad’s father salutes the 
girl’s father who welcomes them and shows them the place where 
they are to do the cooking. 

The two fathers go to the house and call together the elders 
and inquire: “Old men, what do you want us to do in celebrat- 
ing the marriage of your grandson and granddaughter?” To 
which the old men answer: “We old men want to do that which 
our dead relatives have done, and so to follow the customs in- 
herited from our ancestors.” When the girl’s father hears these 
words, he immediately calls the young men of his group and 
instructs them to build nearby a temporary frame shelter, 
tapangko, under which the ceremony will be held. It is soon 
completed and then all are invited to eat the meal which the 
lad’s group has prepared. 

After this breakfast, the wedding party, now all dressed -in 
their best, assemble in the tapangko for the wedding ceremony 
proper. Three old men conduct the ceremony. They take their 
place in the center of the tapangko, the oldest man between the 
other two. The oldest of the three solemnly announces: “Now I 
want that you be silent so that we may all hear the words of 
each one of us who celebrate the marriage of our son. Each one 
of us three standing here will instruct this young man and girl 
to love each other well until their deaths. Thus all should hear 
it.” Thereupon the lad and girl, together with their parents, take 
their stand facing eastward in front of the three elders. The 
others present stand during the ceremony. 

The oldest man says: “You know, all of you, that we know 
how to tie the love of everyone; so, as you know us, before all 
the people here you must answer our questions to you truly.” 
Then he asks: “Young man, do you love the girl you accompany 
here?” The young man replies in the affirmative. He asks: “Do 
you know how to accompany the woman?” and the young man 
replies: “Yes, father, now I should know how to accompany the 
woman.” The oldest man says: “Good men are liked by all 
women. While you live, you should obey so that she may not 
be angry with you. Can you obey her?” When the young man 
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answers in the affirmative, the oldest continues: “You know that 
a married couple is the same as one body everywhere, even as 
our God who made both the heaven and the earth. You should 
love each other and respect your union. So don’t do wrong, for 
our God above does not like it. Don’t commit adultery with 


anybody, even if she has no man and is not married. When you 


make this (promise of being a faithful husband) to God, it is 
also being observed by the people. It will be bad to break it, 
for you will then have a hard time in looking for the necessities 
of life and you will die. So avoid breaking your promise and 
keep it. Do you keep it, man?” Again the young man replies 
in the affirmative. 

Then the oldest man addresses the girl: “You, woman, do you 
wish to marry the man whom you accompany here?” She re- 
plies: “O-e, yes, father.” Then he asks: “How do you love 
him?” She answers: “I love him, father, so that I will have a 
companion to look for the necessities of my life until I die.” 
The man asks: “Do you know how to accompany him?” She 
says: “Not yet, but now I shall try to accompany the man whom 
I love.” He admonishes her: “You should obey all your good 
impulses in life so that you will not be angry at each other even 
though you may be poor. Do not commit adultery. He was 
given to you by our God who made the earth and the heaven, 
so you should truly love him until you die. Do you under- 
stand?” She again answers: “Yes, father.” : 

The oldest man takes the right hand of the girl and the right 
hand of the young man together and shakes them, saying: “Con- 
gratulations. Shake hands so that we may all know that you 
are now already married. The elder who is on my right will 
speak to all of us.” 

The elder mentioned speaks thus: “All you Aetas, hear my 
words! Now we have tied together two bodies, a man and a 
woman, a girl and a bachelor, so that they are like one body. 
They are now known to us as being married, man and woman. 
Both of you must from now on love and obey the good impulses 
of your life until you die. Don’t be angry at each other, because 
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now you are one body. The pity of our God, who made the 
earth and the heaven, will easily be given to you if you always 
obey the right. So, if you desire the pity of our God, you should 
be kind and tolerant in obeying each other until your deaths. 
But if you are bad, the people will observe your badness and our 
God will not give you his pity. This is all that I have to tell 
you. Do you understand?” The couple replies: “Yes, father.” 
The oldest man then announces: “The elder who is on my left 
hand will speak to us.” The elder thus designated says: “I, the 
last to speak, will question each of you. Bachelor, is it true that 
you love the girl whom you accompany here in front of us?” 
When he indicates that this is so, the elder continues: “Do you 
know we have God who made the earth, heaven, all men, trees, 
animals, birds, water, wind, fire, and all that we see there in 
the heaven?” The groom replies: “I know it, father.” So the 
elder asks: “If so, do you know that the man is the father of 
your sons, the woman is the mother of your sons, if you should 
have sons?” The young man answers: “Yes, father.” Then the 
elder admonishes them: “The man is to find the necessities of 
life for the family, while the woman does all the necessary work 
in the home. Love each other while each does his part to furnish 
your food. When either of you is sick, the one who is not sick 
should find medicine there in the forest. Fully participate with 
your relatives and all the people in our group in such works as 
the construction of houses, the clearing of new fields, and find- 
ing the necessities of life, so that we may live in tranquility. 
When you alone have food and your companions have none, give 
to them so that they may live the same as you and may not go 
hungry. Don’t take the property of your companions nor their 
food. Don’t steal. Don’t lie. Don’t speak badly of your com- 
panions, even to people in other groups. Don’t commit adultery. 
Don’t be lazy in preparing land in which to put the plants given 
to us by our God, lest you will have to be searching for food. 
Don’t be angry at each other. Don’t speak unkindly to each 
other while together with our God. Don’t either separate from 
the other while still yet alive. Be united until you die. Love 
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each other and your sons also. We human beings were created 
by our God so that we would live on earth even as he does in 
heaven. He alone knows our lives and so all his desires and 
orders should be obeyed by us. This is all I have to tell you. 
There is no more.” 

The people believe that the light of God comes from the east 
and so they face in that direction during the ceremony in order 
that their actions may be lighted by the sun. 

After the ceremony there is noisy rejoicing. Music is made on 
the ulebaws (a bamboo tube) and the kulassengs (a bamboo 
three-string violin). There is singing and folk dancing. The 
newly married couple sit prominently under the tapangko. Basi 
is passed around, but the old men and women drink only the 
kilang. Although the morning meal was the big one, anyone who 
is hungry may go to the house and get food. The celebration 
continues at least throughout the day. 

Following the wedding, the newlyweds visit the man’s parents 
for nine days. Then they return to the wife’s group and serve 
her mother until she has been repaid for raising the bride, or 
until the death of the parents. 
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NOTES ON A SENECA MASK 


CuHarues L. Lucy 
Tioga Point Museum 


A Seneca mask of considerable interest to the student of Iro- 
quois ethnology reposes in the Tioga Point Museum, Athens, Pa. 
It was acquired in 1936 by Robert Hayden from the Braecklin 
collection and presented to the museum the same year (catalog 
no. U.S.36.223). Perusing the museum files, the writer noted 
that the mask belonged to Ga-na-da-dah and was later given to 
his son who passed it on to So-son-da-wa. These notes being 
the only data available, a letter was sent to Sherman 8. Redeye, 
Allegany reservation, in an attempt to gain further information 
concerning the identification and English translation of the 
names. The following reply was received: 


Red House, N. Y. 
Nov. 17, 1948 
Dear friend, 

Received your letter some time ago, but have been rather 
busy going to the six nation meetings. But they are over 
with now. 

The mask you mentioned belonged to Edward Cornplanter 
the late preacher of the code of handsome lake. It was 
handed down to him by his father. They are both dead 
now. And they both lived on the other reservation. The 
Catteragus reservation. It must be a very old mask. I 
knew Edward Cornplanter, he was about my father’s age, 
or maybe older. Ga-na-da-dah—Hemlock boughs. And 
So-son-doe-wah—Dark Night—it was not written quite 
right. Well I hope you understand my translation. And if 
you want any more information you are welcome to ask me. 

Well must close for now 
Sincerely, Sherman 8. Redeye. 
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36 PRIMITIVE MAN 


Edward Cornplanter (soson’dowa) was a descendant of Chief 
Cornplanter (Ki-on-twog-ky or John O’Bail), a noted Seneca 
chief of the late 18th and early 19th centuries. It was this 
famous leader who influenced his people in the peaceful and 
sedentary pursuit of farming on land given him by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania 
in the northwestern section 
of the State. It is, in a sense, 
ironical that the famous 
Cornplanter’s descendant 
should be a preacher of the 
Code of Handsome Lake for 
Cornplanter was Handsome 
Lake’s half-brother and they 
did anything but see “eye to 
eye” in matters of religion. 

The mask is black except 
for the red lips and white 
teeth, and made of bass- 
wood(?). Dr. William N. 
Fenton of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology writes * 
that it is quite like some 
other masks which he has seen from the Allegany Senecas, but 
which he did not illustrate in his extensive study. of Iroquois 
masked medicine societies.? It is difficult to determine its ex- 
plicit role in the mask complex of the Seneca although Dr. Frank 
Speck states that “the wry-faced type, or smiling masks are 
frequently beggar masks, though also used in curing rites.” * 


1 Personal communication (March 24, 1950). 

2W. N. Fenton, “Masked Medicine Societies of the Iroquois.” Smith- 
sonian Institution Publication 3624, 1941. 

3 F. G. Speck, “Masking in Eastern North America.” University Museum 
Bulletin, vol. 15, no. 1. University of Pennsylvania, 1950 (see page 14). 
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